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fast: 


A public fast is a tacit affirmation that 
one has said everything one has to say 
on the subject of Vietnam; that all the 
“legitimate” or more normal channels 
of making oneself heard have been ex- 
hausted; and that in the last resort this 
is the only kind of token gesture left 
for a man which is still consistent with 
self-preservation: that is, which stops 
short of selfimmolation. 

It is a solemn and, in one sense, ex- 
tremely pessimistic act; it is not an 
expression of hope or optimism. It is 
pessimistic because it says in effect that 
there are no other sacrifices to be made 
in such a situation; it is pessimistic 
because it is a virtual admission that 
nothing will be achieved; it is pessimis- 
tic, above all, because it implies that 


24—hour 


this 


weekend 


ideally one does not fast for an arbi- 
trary period: taken to its logical conclu- 
sion, one fasts either unto death or until 
one reaches a situation more satisfactory 
than the one which originally compelled 
the fast. 

A public fast has some chance of bring.- 
ing pressure of a very strong kind to 
bear upon the consciences of those who 
are making the situation what it is; it 
is at least a small attempt to penetrate 
beyond the scope of the usual militant, 
Para-military marches and demonstra- 


tions to the minds of those who are 
obdurate or unconcerned or in some 
kind of personal dilemma or who can't 


continued on page 4 


George Clark has been fasting in Parliament Square since July 5. The Committee 
in Support of the Fast has called for a 24-hour fast in Parliament Square from 
3 pm July 16 until 3 pm July 17, when CND is holding a rally against the Vietnam 
war in Trafalgar Square. George Clark made the comments we print on this page 
and page 4 in an interview we had with him in Parliament Square on Monday. 
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Only, listen, Lyndon Johnson, you have 
gone too far this time. You are a bully 
with an air force, and since you will not 
call off your air force, there are young 
people who will persecute you back. It 
is a little thing, but it will hound you 
into nightmares and endless corridors of 
nights without sleep, it will hound you. 
For listen - this ig only one of the thous- 
and things they will do. 

They will print up little pictures of you, 
Lyndon Johnson, the size of post cards, 
the size of stamps, and some will glue 
these pictures to walls and posters and 
telephone booths and billboards - I do 
not advise it, I would tell these students 
not to do it to you, but they will. They 
will find places to put these pictures. 
They will want to paste your picture, 
Lyndon Johnson, on a post card, and 
send it to you. Some will send it to your 
advisers. Some will send these pictures 
to men and women at other schools. 
These pictures will be sent everywhere. 
These pictures will be pasted up every- 
where, upside down. 

Silently, without a word, the photograph 
of you, Lyndon Johnson, will start ap- 
pearing everywhere, upside down. Your 
head will speak out - even to the peas- 
ant in Asia - it will say that not all 
Americans are unaware of your mon- 
strous vanity, overweening piety, and 
doubtful motive. It will tell them that 
we trust our President so Httle, and 
think so little of him, that we see his 
picture everywhere upside down. 

You, Lyndon Johnson, will see those 
pictures up everywhere upside down, 


four inches high and forty feet high; 
you, Lyndon Baines Johnson, will be 
coming up for air everywhere upside 
down. Everywhere, upside down. Every- 
where. Everywhere. 

And those little pictures will tell the 
world what we think of your war in 
Vietnam. Everywhere, upside down. 
Everywhere, everywhere. 

- Norman Mailer, Peace News, August 
27, 1965. 


Lyndon Johnson, more than any other 
man, is responsible for the atrocities be- 
ing committed by both sides in the 
Vietnam war. We don’t know which 
competing groups or individuals have 
the decisive voice within the American 
nation for the disastrous policies which 
its military arm is now carrying out in 
Vietnam, to what extent the president 
of the United States is his own master 
or the puppet of the Pentagon. We don't 
know, even, how far he could fairly 
claim to represent the collectively 
diseased aspiration for power of the 
American people. But this man does 
have it in his power to repudiate the 
policies ‘and the killings of his admin- 
istration. He may not have been the 
decisive figure in the decision to pro- 
secute and escalate the war, but as pre- 
sident he is the decisive figure in the 
American determination to see it 
through. 

Lyndon Johnson is ultimately respon- 
sible not only for that black pillar of 
smoke rising 35,000 ft over Hanoi, and 
for the destruction of the industrial 


economy and communications system of 
North Vietnam, for the monetary infla- 
tion and breakdown of traditional society 
in South Vietnam, for the murder and 
bombing of countless Vietnamese sol- 
diers and villagers; he is also responsible 
for the sickening parade of 50 Ameri- 
can airmen in Hanoi; and for war hys- 
teria in America. President Johnson’s 
chief contribution to history will be the 
increased brutalisation of mankind. 
This is the fourth time that we have 
carried a picture of Lyndon Johnson 
upside down. We have done so seriously. 
We now do it more seriously because 
every conceivable effort must be made 
to sow seeds of doubt as to the rightness 
of this man’s actions and the validity 
of his arrogant and hypocritical posture 
as the great defender of freedom. 

We are seemingly powerless to get near 
enough to Lyndon Johnson to influence 
his policies. One of the most thankless 
things about persuading nations against 
war has always been the remoteness 
from the battle of those who take the 
decisions to fight and to bomb. Lyndon 
Johnson is behind the front line. He 
doesn’t really know what is going on 
there. 

One way we can make him realise is to 
take the battle to him. Peace News has 
decided to market stickers with the 
photograph of Lyndon Johnson upside 
down. They are obtainable from Hous- 
mans at 3s a hundred, 27s 6d a thousand. 
We hope they will be seen all over 
Britain, and eventually all over the 
world. 


2 Peace News July 15 1966 


Northern Ireland 


The Rev Ian Paisley is only advocating 
publicly what has been the practised 
unwritten policy of the Conservative/ 
Unionist government in Northern Ire- 
land. 

“We are loyal,” says Paisley, and he is - 
more loyal to the Queen and Empire than 
Ian Smith and Verwoerd put together. 
Only with him it is not white supremacy; 
it is loyal Protestant superiority, and 
his ‘ Ulster Constitution Defence Com. 
mittee” will see that their privileged 
position is preserved and the disloyal 
“ Papists”’ are kept in their place. 

It is said that the slogans to be seen 
on the walls in and around Belfast 
teach a lesson in themselves; “Up the 
Republic” for a united independent 
Irish Republic, and “Kick the Pope” 
for a sectarian province of the United 
Kingdom. It will be noticed that one 
is very much political and the other 
uses religion. I know which side I stand 


on. 
The whole injustice of Northern Ireland 
is being perpetrated in the name of 
the British people. All who abhor re- 
ligious apartheid should urge the British 
government to set up a commission of 
inquiry into the administration of the 
government of Ireland Act 1920, under 
which the Stormont government is given 
its power. It is badly needed. 

Peter Mulligan, 

22 Willoughby Road, London NW3. 


Mental illness 


I thhave always found it difficult to ac 
cept that alcoholism and drug addiction 
are genuine revolutionary activities, and 
that attempts to cure addictions and 
paraphilias are in reality attempts to 
* impose ruling-class values’: and there- 
fore I am glad that Vickie Lal (July 1) 
has modified Roger Moody’s position. 
Her objections to clinical practice de- 
serve more serious consideration. 

Firstly, the function of the Case Con- 
ference. In most hospitals these confer- 
ences have a double purpose; to decide 
a diagnosis and then - as often differing 
schools of thought are represented - to 
decide upon the most appropriate 
method of treatment for each individual. 
If the treatment proceeds satisfactorily, 
then no further conference is considered 
necessary until the clinician decides that 
his patient is ready for discharge. If 
things are not going well, then the 
whole case is considered and re-con- 


sidered in the light of what information 
may emerge during treatment. 

It just isn’t possible to evaluate the 
point Vickie Lal makes - the alleged 
“primacy of the psychiatrist’s world 
over the patient’s” - without knowing 
much more about the incident than she 
tells us. If she works in a psychiatric 
unit then she has probably come across 
delusional and hallucinatory states in 
schizophrenic patients. If she really does 
believe in the “primacy” of the 
schizophrenic perceptual world, then 
there is little that I can say. Nor can 
I deny absolutely that doctors never 
“talk across” patients; I can only re- 
peat that one is trained never to do 
this. 

I would agree that post-graduate medical 
training in psychology is grossly inade- 
quate. Most psychiatric housemen are 
very good at identifying thyrotoxicosis 
or porphyria; but their “ psychology ” 
is usually restricted to an eclectic mish- 
mash of ideas derived from psycho-analy- 
sis and which are rarely if ever capable 
of validation. Vickie Lal is quite cor- 
rect in stating that learning theory re- 
gards human behaviour as being deter- 
mined by “ hierarchies of habits” - but 
she should realise that Freud thought 
much the same. The chief respects in 
which analytic methods differ from 
those of behaviour therapists is their 
(invalidated) reliance on the “second 
signal system” (language) in the ac- 
cumulation and re-canalisation of such 
habits. 

The concept of “violence” becomes 
vaguer as the correspondence continues. 
To be consistent it seems to me that 
Vickie Lal should also condemn surgery 
and the empirical use of some anti- 
biotics. 

I don’t want to spend much time on her 
last paragraph. Obviously “science” is 
not some “objective mass of knowledge 
external to us.” It is as much a human 
activity as “history” . not “the facts” 
but “records of the facts.” Any Marxist 
knows this: Galileo hinted at it and 
Christopher Caudwell wrote it most suc- 
cinctly. “ Certainty” is unobtainable in 
any hypothesis; but there are some hypo- 
theses that are certainly more certain 
than others. Examples of more and less 
probable hypotheses might be these: (a) 
“it is probable that a large number of 
phobias and paraphilias occur by a pro- 
cess of autonomic conditioning” and 
(b) (all?) obsessional ruminations are 
brought about by “reading and fully 
comprehending the horrific truth about 
the world we live in” (Vickie Lal). 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Some weeks ago I suggested that some 
direct action was called for in the case 
of the two Russian writers we know 
about who are now serving long sen- 
tentes of hard labour for the mediaeval 
crime of circulating their own writings. 
Since then there have been more 
speeches and articles of protest, more 
telegrams, more letters to The Times, 
more deputations and more delegations, 
but all to such effect that the entire 
English literary world might just as well 
have incarcerated itself in a Trappist 
monastery; and the latest news is that 
the health of both Sinyavsky and Daniel 
is badly affected by the rigours of their 
imprisonment. It is possible that when 
I first suggested the need for direct 
action I was being premature, and no 
doubt there will be those who will sug- 
gest that this is still the case. They 
might do well to remember that “if 
one waits for the ‘right moment it is 
invariably too late.” My own suggestion 
for pressure for the release of these 
two courageous men is for a continuous 
chain of individual sit-downers to take 
up station outside the Russian Embassy. 
The more prominent the names the 
more useful such a form of protest is 
likely to be; which writer will set the 
ball rolling? 
* 2 e 
The current issue of the Pacifist con- 
tains a disturbing item from Jacob 
Garonzhki on the question of radioactive 
waste disposal from nuclear power re- 


actors. ‘‘ Disposal,” it seems, is a 
bureaucrat’s euphemism to convey that 
in the USA more than seventy million 


gallons of the stuff has been stored in, 


containers having a life expectancy of 
only 50 years, whilst the waste itself 
remains virulent for centuries. Not sur- 
prisingly some of the containers (on sites 
near the Savannah River) began to 
“leak,” although remedial action on this 
occasion, was taken in time. But the 
figures he gives of production of this 
poison are staggering. By 1970 the waste 
will be increasing at a rate of 40,000 
gallons a year, and by 1999 it will be 
around 3 million gallons annually. These 
figures refer only to the USA. I wonder 
what is happening here? 


Bernard Levin waxes wrathfully in the 
Daily Mail at the vio'ence of: those who 
demonstrated in Grosvenor Square 
against the American bombing of Hanoi. 
He describes the delighted faces of de- 
monstrators watching a policeman strug- 
gling with an overturned motor cycle, 
and chides them for their failure to 
render assistance; he also blows hot 
about a lighted match thrown into some 
petrol and the generally boorish be- 
haviour of the crowd, and asks what any 
of this has got to do with peace in 
Vietnam. A fair enough question - in- 
deed I have asked it myself; but Mr 
Levin then goes on to give a most em- 
phatic endorsement of President John- 
son’s actions in Vietnam. 
The question I should like to ask Mr 
Levin is this. If he thinks it is wrong 
of people to behave like hooligans in 
Grosvenor Square in order to attain 
their objectives, why does he think it 
is OK for Johnson to spray flaming 
petrol jelly on to innocent people in 
Vietnam in order to attain his? 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
tne Editor 


All right, we’ve all read Hobbes, and it 
does tend to be “nasty, brutish and 
short.” The question is, what are we 
prepared to do to help? Does Vickie 
Lal really believe that this is an issue 
of politics rather than of human zoology? 
I remember a very intelligent but naive 
young Communist who assured me that 
we wouldn’t have any need of psy- 
chiatrists or psychologists when we’d 
achieved peace and/or socialism. Ex- 
actly. But I suspect that clinicians will 
still be employed, even after the Second 
Coming of the Third, Fourth, or Fifth 
International. 

John Comley, 

19a Crouch Hall Road, London N8. 


Alconbury happening 


Albert Hunt (July 1) most certainly mis. 
understood everything about the Alcon- 
bury plans. Flowers and white clothes 
mean life and peace. I didn’t know who 
was taking part, because it would have 
been impossible for me to communicate 
individually with everyone coming on 
the march. Peter Cadogan mentioned the 
use of flowers and ghost trap in the 
course of a general circular (sandwiched 
between slabs of other information) 
which was sent to people on the Con)- 
mittee of 100 mailing list a few days 
before the event. It would have been 
great to have rehearsed the march, but 
completely impractical - it’s never been 
done and never will be. 

I cannot explain just what the Demon 
of War is. I would have liked to repre- 
sent it by a papier-maché totem pole 
of politicians’ heads. I have never sug- 
gested it could be caught by ghosts! 
I have never suggested that a bomber 
should or could be “ exorcised": if Mr 
Hunt cares to re-read the Peace News 
account he will see that I used the 
word exorcism in a description of the 
Theatre of Cruelty; “The cruel-violent 
exorcism of cruelty-violence.” 

I was not confronting anybody with 
“ avant garde preciousness.” 

Dick Wilcocks 

142 Brentwood Road, Romford, Essex. 


Governments 


It seems to me that Peter Cadogan 
(July 8) has missed the main point of 
my letter (June 24), which was far from 
the armchair. 

I did not mean to say that public 
opinion is powerless, only that it is 
powerless to effect change via govern- 
ment policy, partly because changes of 
government policy are generally in tech- 
nique rather than in principle. The 
power of public opinion lies in the 
ability of groups of people to carry 
out themselves actions and programmes 
which mav be in conflict with govern- 
ment policy. 

The essence of the matter however is 
this: ultimately, the onlv actions over 
which any individual has contro] are 
his own; and genuine “consensus of 
opinion” is possible only in groups of 
the type sometimes described as “ face- 
to-face.”’ Consequently all decisions 
whose execution depends on the actions 
of others are largely academic. The only 
really worth-while resolutions are those 
in the first person (plural in cases of 
“consensus of opinion’): ‘We shall” 
. « . aS opposed to: “The government 
should ...” It is indeed my impression 
that too much effort is wasted in making 
resolutions of the latter variety and that 
this fact is our greatest weakness in 
the peace movement. 

To what extent “popular opposition” - 
as distinct from the “ enlightened self- 
interest”” of those wielding political 
power - has been responsible for such 
policy changes as those mentioned in 
Peter Cadogan’s letter is arguable. I am 
more pessimistic in this respect, believ- 
ing that the only power of public opinion 
lies in direct action. 

Friedrich Jarlsberg, 

807 Wandsworth Road, London SW8. 


Changed hearts 


It is hard to avoid what John Papworth 
(July 8) calls ‘‘sermons and moral ex- 
‘hortations ” if one happens to experience 
genuine difficulty in appreciating the ad- 
vantages of a changed society composed 
of unchanged individuals, with timeless 
philosophical and religious precepts, 


such as “love thy neighbour” (not, of 


course, an exclusively Christian idea), 
the kind of non-attachment described by 
Aldous Huxley in Ends and Means, or 
Gandhi's constant striving for self-puri- 
fication, or the socratic injunction ‘to 
“know thyself,” all written off as mere 
“subjective attitudes,” discarded be- 
cause they seem too ancient and ven- 
erable, or perhaps too closely associated 
with a perverted, outward form of re- 
ligion which we rightly feel bound to 
reject, don’t seem to work anyway and 
leave local bank managers unmoved. 

I couldn’t agree more that moral pre- 
cepts alone are not enough; but is it 
enough to change “social mechanisms 
with inbuilt propensities to wicked- 
ness”? Don’t people play any part, or 
is present society just a malicious 
machine? Agreed too that ‘“ civilisation 
is rapidly going to pot.” OK, sweep 
away our rotten civilisation and build 
another, based on cold-blooded “ social 
analysis,” populate it with unchanged 
people thinking as they do now and 
you will very soon be back at square one, 
with yet another rotten civilisation to 
contend with which no amount of social 
analysis could put right. 

Sorry if this sounds too much like a 
leaf from MRA’s book or a rehash of 
Christian sermonising, neither of which 
is intended; but maybe one has to run 
this risk if one believes that true, worth- 
while peace - individual, domestic, 
social and international, which all in- 
teract . should in turn never be separ- 
ated from timeless and ever-valid philo- 
sophical and religious foundations, 
which always seem to lead one back to 
the state of mind of the individual. 
This is not as subjective or “holier 
than thou ’”’ as it might seem, since one 
is trying, however often one may fail, 
to release transcendent qualities in one- 
self and others; qualities present in 
everybody which rise above the empiri- 
cal self. 

The fact that the expression of such a 
point of view invariably seems to 
arouse people’s choleric juices and ap- 
parently fails to yield instant tangible 
results does not necessarily mean that 
this philosophy is invalid. This very ten- 
dency to measure everything by im- 
mediate visible results is in turn one 
of the byproducts of the same civilisation 
that is so rapidly going to pot. I agree 
that time is short but we still have to 
go deeper than “ social analysis.” 
John-Francis Phipps, 

67 Bathgate Road, London SW19. 


Archbishop Roberts 


Please allow me one correction on a 
point of fact in your very perceptive 
review by Ronald Sampson (July 1) of 
my book, Archbishop Roberts, SJ, His 
Life and Writings. 

The Archbishop did not, in fact, “de 
cide to vindicate his reputation by re- 
course to the English courts” but pre- 
sented to the Pope John the opinions, 
in writing, of two distinguished legal 
authorities on the British law of libel 
as an example which Rome should fol- 


low. 

“ David Abner Hurn,” 

c/o Darton, Longman and Todd, 

64 Chiswick High Road, London W4. 
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WIMBLEDON TOWN HALL 


Friday 22 July 7.45 pm 
Medical Aid for Vietnam folk concert 


MacColl, Seeger and others 
Admission 3s 6d. 


Denis Barritt 


Tolerance and extremism 


in Ulster 


As the areas of tolerance and reason 
in Ireland broaden so are the lunatic 
fringes frustrated into violent action. 
From 1956 to 1962 the illegal (both 
North and South) Irish Republican Army 
vented its aggravation at the continuance 
of Northern Ireland as a state within 
the UK, and at the increasing accept- 
ance of this fact by successive govern- 
ments in the Republic. They blew up 
border posts, bridges, anything they con. 
sidered to represent “ British rule in 
Ireland.” Unfortunately they killed a 
number of policemen and lost a number 
of their own adherents in gun battles. 
Now it is the turn of the fringe of 
extremist Protestants in Northern Ire- 
land to take violent action against what 
they see as increasing signs of a surren- 
der to the arch-enemy - ‘“ Rome.” 

The liberalising influence of Pope John 
and the Vatican Council has been felt 
here in the cautious reactionary Catho- 


lic Church faster than many dared hope. 
The Church now presents an image of 
co-operation with non-Catholic activities 
- official representatives will be nomin- 
ated at ecumenical, governmental and 
voluntary organisation level. There is 
increased joint activity on various com- 
mittees caring for the elderly or the 
homeless; the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign had good joint support; there 
were a number of Catholics in the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Protestants have shown some response, 
and the Prime Minister, Captain Ter- 
rence O'Neill, stated in October 1964 
that his dual aims were to increase the 
economic prosperity of Northern Ireland 
and “to build bridges between the two 
traditions within our community.” His 
most striking bridge was a good-will 
visit on January 14, 1965, to Dublin to 
meet the Premier of the Republic, Sean 
Lemass. This had the rather remarkable 


Dave Shipper 
Payment by 


My recent article, ‘‘ Kupugani” (May 6), 
gave some idea of the deprivation of 
the African majority of South Africa, 
concentrating on the physical effects of 
their exploitation. Mr John Shingler, 
a South African Ph.D candidate, has 
recently been examining the fruits of 
apartheid from another angle; his short, 
but very valuable study, White and Non- 
White Labour in South Africa: A Com- 
parison (sponsored by the American 
Committee on Africa and published in 
New York) highlights the inequities of 
wage distribution in a society where the 
worth of a man is determined by an 
accident of birth - the colour of his skin. 
Mr Shingler shows that in the financial 
year 1962-63, the whites, who are 19% 
of the population, took 80% of the dis- 
tributed income. Third only to Canada 
and the United States in income per 
head, white South Africans received over 
£600 a year per head, compared with the 
““non-white’s ” £37. 

Mr Shingler also shows that the income 
gap between whites and Africans is 
widening. Between 1935 and 1960, white 
miners’ wages increased by 42%, while 


pigment 


Africans’ wages decreased by 2.8%. In 
manufacturing, African wages increased 
over the same period by a slightly 
higher percentage than whites, but they 
still stand at only £180 per annum, com- 
pared with £960 for whites - a bigger 
gap than in 1935. 

Why do not African workers employ 
the strike weapon? Their trade unions 
are not actually illegal, but are reduced 
to a state of political ineffectiveness in 
various ways. Africans are forbidden to 
strike and it is illegal for anyone to 
incite or encourage a strike. Successive 
governments have attacked non-white 
unions with banning, banishment and 
imprisonment of their leaders. 

Only unions registered by governmental 
authorities may take part in collective 
bargaining. The law states that African 
unions may not register. Individual Afri- 
can workers may not join registered 
unions. It must be understood that Afri- 
can workers labour in extremely diffi- 
cult circumstances. Their difficulties will 
continue until their friends outside 
South Africa can give something more 
than sympathy. 


The Rev Ian R. K. Paisley, leader of 
the “ Free Presbyterians.” 


by-product of deciding the political 
Nationalist group in the Northern Ire- 
land Parliament to accept the role of 
Her Majesty’s opposition. However, since 
then the Catholic population had felt 
that O'Neill was a dead loss as far as 
bridge building was concerned. 

Last Easter a Protestant-Catholic con- 
ference was organised by a non-RC 
ecumenical group. The Prime Minister 
agreed to open the meetings and used 
the opportunity to stress again his desire 
for further co-operation in Northern 
Ireland. The main initiative in organis. 
ing this gathering came from a member 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Brian W. Walker. 

Another pacifist, Rev G. B. G. McConnell, 
a founder member of the Belfast Peace 
Pledge Union group in 1938 and a mem- 
ber of FoR was meantime drawing to- 
gether the threads of an investigation 
which his Presbyterian Church had com- 
missioned into religious discrimination 
in Ireland, North and South. His com- 
mittee produced a careful, constructive 
and balanced report which called for an 
ending of religious discrimination and 
recommended the re-drawing of electoral 
boundaries in local government elections 
to give a fair democratic representation. 
They also called for some grant aid for 
the large RC teaching hospital in Belfast, 
the Mater Infirmorum. This hospital has 
steadfastly refused to come into the 
government Hospitals Authority, but 
treats national insurance patients free 
of charge, Protestant and Catholic alike. 
The report was given top publicity by 
the leading Protestant paper, The Bel- 
fast Telegraph, which has been pursuing 
a bridge-building policy, and to whom no 
little credit for the bettering of rela- 
tions must be given. 

Even though the report condemned the 
Catholic Church pretty soundly on some 
issues, it sounded like treachery to a 
small Protestant splinter group calling 
themselves “Free Presbyterians,” and 
qualified the annual Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, held in Belfast at the beginning of 
June, for a sound “ picketing.” Led by 
a firebrand with a strong, but warped 
personality, Rev Ian R. K. Paisley, the 
flock marched with banners and slogans, 
as they had done before, through a 
Catholic Nationalist district on their 
way to the Assembly. This time they 
were met with brickbats; a scuffle en- 
sued, arrests were made, and a few 
police were hurt. 

All this paled into insignificance in com- 
parison with the group's picketing and 
shouting slogans at the members of the 
August Presbyterian gathering. The 
Scots-born Governor of Northern Ireland, 
Lord Erskine, who had blotted his Pro- 
testant copy-book by criticising the 
choice of “ Carson” (Sir Edward Carson, 
the anti-Home Ruler) as a name of a 
new bridge across the River Lagan, re- 
ceived a number of. insults, which so 
upset Lady Erskine that she retired for 
over a week from all public engage- 
ments. Such behaviour was tantamount 
to insulting the Queen, and the Minister 
of Home Affairs, Mr W. B. McConnell, 
went along to the Assembly and apolo- 
gised publicly; in the House the Prime 
Minister gave a stern warning about 
parades and al! actions liable to lead 
to a breach of the peace. 

The Nationalist leader, Mr E. McAteer, 
welcomed the statement but added, ‘“‘ We 
shall leave it to time to show whether 
there is teeth in the Prime Minister’s 
statement.” He did not have to wait as 
long as he no doubt supposed. Recently 
some dangerous groups have mush- 
roomed. Paisley has his own Ulster Con. 
stitution Defence Committee; others are 
known as the Ulster Protestant Volun- 
teers and the Ulster Volunteer Force. 
The latter, using the same name as the 
Tory gun runners against possible Home 
Rule in 1914, are held to be behind 
the recent violence and pub shootings. 
There is also a 6-year-old Ulster Protest- 
ant Action Group, formed mainly of 
Belfast shipyard workers. 

The UVF was proscribed on June 28 
by the Prime Minister as an illegal or- 
ganisation - on a par with the IRA - 
under the Special Powers Act. This 
presumably means that those suspected 
of harbouring weapons for this body (it 
is known that they have weapons) may 
be searched and held for questioning. 
This is the first time that the Special 
Powers Act has been evoked for a non- 
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Irish Republican organisation. 

This fact is not lost on the Catholic 
community. O’Neill cannot go too fast; 
many of his old guard in the House 
have rallied the Orangemen on their 
July 12 celebrations with exhortations 
“for God, the Queen and Protestant 
Ulster,” phrases which Paisley is using 
today. It should make them a little more 
tolerant of the governments in the Re- 
public of Ireland who seemed rather 
dilatory at condemning IRA activity, 
when their leaders, such as Lemass him- 
self, were members of the old IRA and 
still maintain a United Ireland as an 
election programme. 

The Prime Minister claims Paisley is 
a UVF member; Paisley hotly denies 
this. His courage is not in doubt: he 
has twice tried to picket in Rome. To 
give Paisley his due, in the old days 
he was as anxious to condemn dangerous 
“ modernism ” as Romanism; he has at- 
tempted to heckle Donald Soper on 
several visits (without much success, as 
may be imagined) on the grounds that 
Soper denied the virgin birth. For his 
own flock he follows a strict fundamen- 
talist line: he won’t, for instance, give 
interviews for Sunday newspapers. But 
when it comes to leading a parade 
against “the mickeys” this is much 
more heady wine, and he is joined by 
hundreds who are unmoved by the im- 
maculate conception, and who like to 
read their Sunday papers in bed. 

The “papishes” are the old enemies, 
the ‘other lot,” who “dig with the 
wrong foot,” the people you are told 
from a kid not to trust and whom you 
rarely meet, as you live in a Protestant 
self-segregated area. They are people 
whose actions are ruled by more or less 
unscrupulous priests, who take their or- 
ders from Rome and who want to take 
control] of Ulster, break with Britain and 
oust Protestants from all the good jobs, 
making them the second-class citizens 
which Catholics often claim (with some 
justification) to be. 

It is difficult to say how many people 
are involved in these extremist groups. 
Very few, probably, but there is a wide 
tacit support, especially in many equally 
divided Protestant/Catholic areas, par- 
ticularly in provincial towns. There is 
a danger in a large city like Belfast 
that the old slogans may evoke mob 
emotion. These two summer months are 
the dangerous ones, with the Protestant 
marches on July 12 and the Catholic 
ones on August 15. It might not be a 
bad thing if we could hear our tradi- 
tional weather report, “the rain now 
falling in Northern Ireland...” on these 
two days; it can be a great pacifier. 
For reconcilers in general, there remains 
much work to be done, but for the 
bigots, I have faith that “the writing 
is on the wall.” 

Denis Barritt is a social worker and 
secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in Belfast. 
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Editorial 


SPAIN, VIETNAM, AFRICA 


The Spanish civil war began thirty years 
ago this weekend. For the three years 
from 1936 to 1939, men and women from 
Europe and America volunteered to help 
the resistance to Franco, in the hope of 
defeating fascism in Spain, so that it 
would be less well placed in the com- 
ing world war. Thirty years on, not much 
has changed: there is a vicious war in 
Vietnam, and we are faced with the 
possibility of a third world war. 

But there is one obvious difference. 
Idealists in the 1930s went to take part 
in the Spanish war, whereas now, people 
who are concerned about Vietnam want 
only to stop the war. Even the Vietnam 
Solidarity groups which have declared 
for the guerrillas have not undertaken 
a very active kind of support; as Malcolm 
Caldwell has explained it, last Saturday’s 
event in south-east London was only 
nominally designed to raise money to 
buy arms for the Viet Cong - it was 
really designed to find out what side 
people were on. 

Vietnam is a long way away, and the 
Vietnamese have shown no particular 
desire to have yet more foreigners in- 
volved in their war, even on their side; 
but the change must also indicate that 
pacifist criticisms of war have become 
more widely accepted. Although Spain is 
rightly remembered for the courage with 
which so many people sacrificed them- 
selves, it is also remembered with bit- 
terness, because of the factional strug- 
gle for power which developed on the 
anti-fascist side . a struggle which cost 
lives and helped the fascists to win. 
And since then our history has been 
so full of revolutions betrayed, brave 
uprisings and hideous reprisals that it 
fs difficult to persist in any romantic 
notions about revolutionary war. 
Nevertheless, some people still do; but 
the way the issue arises now is at one 
remove, as a theoretical question rather 
than a practical one. In an acute form, 
it comes up not over Vietnam but over 
Rhodesia, with the question, “Should 
Wilson bring Smith down by force?” 
This is a question which the political 
left and parts of the peace movement 
have spent too much time discussing in 


the wrong way. It has been obvious all 
along that if left alone, Wilson has no 
intention whatsoever of bringing Smith 
down by force; nor does he intend to 
send a non-violent team to Rhodesia - 
the alternative which is sometimes sug- 
gested. The question is rather what kind 
of pressure needs to be brought on Wil- 
son to bring things to the point where 
he has even to consider such alterna- 
tives; and this is a question about the 
state of public opinion in Britain. 

For most people in Britain, the Rhodesia 
dispute is lost in a fog of confusion 
and boredom. The talks which are not 
talks at all, the rebel who isn’t so 
rebellious that he has to be suppressed 
in the usual way, the constant promises 
that sanctions are about to work, even 
just the mystifying initials “ UDI” . how 
can anyone be expected to sort through 
this tangle to a definite conclusion? 
But the few people who are concerned 
about it are sure that Wilson is going 
to do a deal with Smith; further south 
they can see protectorates like Basuto- 
land being handed over to South Africa. 
They expect a war in southern Africa 
within a few years, and they hold Bri- 
tain responsible for doing nothing to 
prevent it. The case is put very strongly 
in the July issue of The New African, 
by an Australian student writing from 
Zambia, who says: “The only two coun- 
tries against which I would be willing 
to bear arms are South Africa and 
Rhodesia.” 

But looked at in terms of arms alone, 
the alternative to war later is war now; 
and if the peace movement rejects both 
these alternatives, it must produce its 
own solution, unless it is to admit that 
its “rejection” of war is purely verbal. 
It is at this point that we need to re- 
turn to a plan for a non-violent solution. 
There are groups like the Committee 
for Non-violent Action in the US and 
individuals like Ralph Bell in England 
who have been working on such plans 
for some time, and - to put it at the 
lowest level - their plans are no more 
unrealistic, as plans, than are the calls 
for a military solution. But the problem 
remains at quite a different level - how 


to arouse the necessary backing. 

Here Vietnam offers a clue. When six 
CNVA members went to Saigon in April, 
there was no problem in finding person- 
nel or money. In the USA, where Viet- 
nam has become a matter for real con- 
cern, there are enough people to finance 
and back a small project, in which six 
people demonstrated their opposition to 
the war as close to the fighting as it 
was possible to get. During the visit, the 
six met Vietnamese neutralists and 
peace workers, and there are reports 
from America that the North Vietnamese 
were sufficiently impressed with their 
good faith that it is now possible to 
consider tentative plans for a similar 
kind of team to go to North Vietnam. 
For some months past there have been 
groups of students and non-violent ac- 
tionists in the US who have been con- 
sidering whether it would be possible to 
send a team of reconstruction workers 
to North Vietnam, who would pose a 
challenge to American policy by shar- 
ing the dangers which threaten the North 
Vietnamese people. This would be the 
most direct form of intervention in the 
war that a peace group has yet under- 
taken; but its difficulties are obvious, 
and even an action like this would be a 
very small-scale one. 

An effective non-violent intervention in 
Rhodesia would be an entirely different 
affair: it would need the participation 
of thousands of people, of whom hun- 
dreds at least would need to come from 
Britain. It would demand a huge amount 
of money, and a level of public support 
far beyond anything the peace movement 
has now. Whether it was an entirely non- 
governmental project or, as some people 
suggest, an expedition mounted by the 
government, it would demand a level of 
commitment which would only come 
about if enough people felt that the 
situation was so serious, and all other 
alternatives so horrifying, that this kind 
of approach was worth supporting. 

The question is: how can we reach this 
point? Do we have to-wait for a war, 
in which case it will be too late, or can 
people be persuaded that the situation 
is serious, now? 


24—hour 
fast 


from front page 


see any other way through what they're 
doing. 

At first I thought the fast was a way 
of putting pressure on Wilson; but now 
I see it also, if only incidentally, as an 
attempt to put moral pressure on the 
peace movement. The peace movement 
has explored virtually every avenue in 
an effort to influence the course of 
events in Vietnam; it has now reached 
the end of the road. Civil disobedience 
has been committed, true, but only 
against the background of a seriously 
weakened movement. 

The term “movement” is of course a 
. generalisation. I am talking here of that 
section which has given up hope and 
stays at home; that section which allows 
its sense of discipline to give way to 
mindless violence; that section which 
chugs along regardless of any particular 
event, putting out its leaflets, pushing 
out its messages, and which doesn’t res- 
pond to desperate situations as perhaps 
it should. Let’s be quite clear about this: 
we are faced with a desperate situation 
at the moment, a situation of crisis. Viet. 
nam is but one part, an outward symbol, 
of a fantastic mess we are caught up in; 
it has to do with the kind of decisions 
which face us right now in Britain, it has 
to do with the soul of British life and 


politics, it has to do with the very quality’ 


of our lives today. 

It seems that the British peace move- 
ment has become embroiled in a vicious 
circle of disillusion with traditional tac- 
tics, it stays disillusioned, and yet it 


goes on with the same methods. It does 
not seem at all willing to make the 
break with traditional methods which 
have repeatedly been tried and found 
wanting, even though it recognises that 
it’s fast disappearing down a blind alley. 
And that’s what I really mean when I 
say the end of the road has been 
reached. 

Peace News comments: The spectacle of 
one man struggling to make himself 
heard above the deafening silence of 
indifference carries tragic implications. 
In our paper democracy, where everyone 
belongs but only a very few participate, 
it is increasingly difficult for the indi- 
vidual to be able to fashion a free mode 
of expression or to state his opinions 
quite publicly, without fear, scorn or 
/punishment. It is all too easy to laugh 
at, or shrug off, the man who steps for- 
ward to see what he considers as justice 
is done. He may be wrong; he may put 
his case badly; but it is the duty of us 
all to give him a fair hearing. One day 
we might be the individual. 

The spirit informing a public fast is 
such that it is not the kind of act a 
man enters into without considerable 
deliberation; nor is it the action of a 
man who is not in despair. 

George Clark is not going to fast unto 
death: and when he concludes his fast 
this Sunday the situation in Vietnam is 
going to be not one scrap more satis- 
factory than it was when he began, and 
may be considerably worse. 

Has it any chance of succeeding? Yes 
and no: as he says; the fast is an ex- 
tremely pessimistic act; but we feel 
there is also cause for a qualified optim- 
ism. George Clark’s fast is not going to 
put moral pressure on Wilson; none of 
us is strong enough to do that at the 
moment. Wilson has the measure of the 
peace/protest movement in this country. 
But this fast is not just an attempt 
to trouble the consciences of politicians: 
it is also an attempt to bring moral pres- 
sure to bear upon the British peace 
movement. George Clark has criticised 
the “peace movement” and while he 
may have generalised a little, it would 


be dishonest to deny that there is a 
deal of truth in what he says. 

The British peace movement seems to 
be falling apart for lack of a unified 
sense of purpose. We are presently 
faced with a moral crisis of the utmost 
gravity, and those of us with memories 
long enough to remember what hap- 
pened in London during the week follow- 
ing the Hanoi bombings will recognise 
just how hopelessly inadequate most of 
us still are at facing the demands made 
upon us. 

In this sense, a public fast may help the 
movement to rediscover that inner 
strength which has been missing for 
several years now; and George Clark 
has said that this is precisely one of his 
objectives. Whether or not we now have 
the opportunity to develop a popular and 
truly non-violent movement, and whether 
or not we have the courage necessary to 
go through with it, is a question which 
only we can answer. 


* * = 


The weekend’s 24-hour fast is to be held 
in Parliament Square from 3 pm on 
Saturday until 3 pm on Sunday. By 
Wednesday, at least 40 people had 
pledged themselves to take part; the or- 
ganisers were hoping that between 100 
and 200 would actually participate. 
Sleeping accommodation will be pro- 
vided for those who want it, but it is 
intended that most should sleep in the 
Square. Fasters will take only water. 
The United Youth Movement march from 
Hyde Park Corner will pass through 
Parliament Square on Sunday en route 
for the CND rally in Trafalgar Square 
at 4 pm. It is hoped that as many par- 
ticipants in the rally as possible will 
walk back to Parliament Square after 
the rally to sign the register of those 
who support the alms of the fast. 

Last Monday 350 people had signed the 
register, including six MPs. 

A briefing meeting for fasters will be 
held at the Quaker Meeting House, St 
Martin’s Lane, WC2 at 8 pm on Friday, 
July 15. For further information ring 
ARC 1239. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


A radical community action group 
working in Notting Hill, the London 
Free School, announced on Monday that 
it will soon be opening an adventure 
playground on a Greater London Coun- 
cil site in the Harrow Road area. The 
site has been cleared by the GLC for 
work on the A40 extension, and it will 
also be available in September for some 
of the events in the Notting Hill Fayre 
which the Free School is organising. 
Fayre events will include a pageant, 
funfair, open air dancing, “ happening,” 
poetry, jazz and folk festivals. 

To celebrate the acquisition of the fiy- 
over site, there will be an “open air 
fantasy”’ this Saturday, starting with 
a procession leaving Denbigh Terrace, 
Wii, at 3 pm. It will be staged by the 
Free Company, which recently held a 
children’s parade in Portobello Road, 
ending with a musical performance in 
the local old people’s home. 

The London Free School was started 
in March 1966 as an experiment in 
education and community organisation; 
the September “Fayre” is intended to 
“revive some of the old gaiety and 
community spirit” in the Notting Hill 
area. More details from Mrs R. Laslett, 
34 Tavistock Crescent, W1l (PAR 9883) 
or John Hopkins, Flat 5, 115 Queensway, 
W2 (PAR 1489). 


* * * 


Henry Brandon speaks again on US 
civil rights! Here's a sample from last 
week’s Sunday Times: 
“Carmichael has been vague about 
what he means as black power.” — 
Vague? I don't see anything vague about 
what the new chairman of SNCC said 
in the National Guardian on June 4: 
“What we have to do in this country 
is for once and all to stop hiding 
and sugar-coating everything and 
look at the reality of life... White 
Americans have to understand that 
psychologically the Negro has been 
in a box that he could not get out of 
and that what he wants to do now 
is to do what everybody else in the 
world has done. He wants to build 
something of his own, something that 
he builds with his own hands. And 
that is not anti-white. When you build 
your own house, it doesn’t mean you 
tear down the house across the street. 
It just means that you’re building 
your own house.” 
I guess Henry Brandon has always had 
his house built for him. That’s the privi- 
lege of being a pundit paid to keep your 
head in the sand. 


* * a 


A recent visitor to Amsterdam reports 
that Henk de Haan, the new secretary 
of the Comite Voor de Vrede (similar 
to CND), is afraid that the recent riots 
will strengthen the police and make 
things more difficult for the peace move- 
ment. Even before, he said, the police 
had no hesitation in using their trun- 
cheons on the heads of non-violent sit- 
down demonstrators. However, the week- 
end after the riots, an orderly procession 
of 400 supporters of peace in Vietnam 
laid a wreath and held a silent vigil 
at the US Embassy, and there was no 
police interference. 


a = = 


The most bizarre ceremony of recent 
days must have been that services joke 
at Bisley, when they buried an old 
rifle; and the most bizarre note was that 
after all the speeches and whatnot, they 
had to dig it up again, because the 
army’s got a rule against burying old 
guns. At least peaceniks don’t go round 
burying their old banners and digging 
them up again. 


x * *x 


A bulletin from E'‘tham and Bexley- 
heath CND, which describes itself as a 
“loosely knit group of politically moti- 
vated people,” reveals that the group 
has managed to fix up a meeting with 
five local MPs to discuss the situation 
in Vietnam. It notes that the Kentish 
Times didn’t think this newsworthy, and 
comments somewhat sourly: “ We must 
try growing the biggest hydrangea in 
Sidcup.” 


Joan Harcourt Beneath the glitter 


Lena, by Lena Horne and Richard 
Schickel (Andre Deutsch, 45s). 


Lena Horne’s autobiography, Lena, reads 
for the most part like an identikit pic- 
ture of a show biz personality. All the 
superlatives are there, all the names. 
One must dig through the glitter to 
reach the story of the real, often lonely 
woman. 

Much of the loneliness is the result of a 
childhood which left her longing for 
roots yet unable to conform with any 
ease to the image assigned her both by 
her art and her colour. In this book she 
attempts to define herself as an _ indi- 
vidual and to explain why for so long 
her personal needs were never really in- 
tegrated with the mass Negro concern. 


Lena Horne was born into a tiny seg- 
ment of American society - that of the 
middle-class Negro. Her parents separa- 
ted when she was quite small but Lena 
stayed on in the family home with her 
grandmother, who was a proud, educated 
woman, active in the NAACP. They 
lived in Brooklyn, in a district not pre- 
dominantly coloured, in a house to which 


Lena was to return several times during 
her later life. 


This house represented for her the 
only point of rest in her early years, 
for what might have been a happy 
childhood here was interrupted by the 
caprice of her neurotic mother who, 
having developed the unfounded fear 
that her husband might “kidnap” 
Lena, herself took the child away. 


There followed a series of foster homes 
and boardings out, as Lena trailed after 
her mother who was kept on the move 
by a restless and unsuccessful desire for 
a stage career. Sometimes abused by her 
temporary guardians, never in one place 
long enough to make friends, Lena be- 
came reserved and withdrawn and, long- 
ing for stability, she made an early and 
inevitably disastrous marriage, from 
which she soon escaped to Hollywood and 
ame. 


Once in the limelight, pressure was in- 
creasingly brought to bear that Lena 
Horne take an active interest in racial 
matters, and this she was not prepared 
to do. Her subsequent marriage to a 


This unemployed Negro still has his 
home; in the Mississippi Delta 
region many of the unemployed are 
kicked off the plantations and go to 
live as refugees in “ tent cities.” 


Paul Salstrom and Don Newton 


MISSISSIPPI 
REFUGEES 


Poverty is spreading and worsening among Negro farm workers in 
the cotton lands of the US South. Recently, Bob Swann of the Committee 
for Non-violent Action visited the Mississippi Delta in order to discover 


the potential for programmes by 


which the victims of poverty can 


work out solutions for themselves, and which will also involve Northern- 
ers in the economic plight of the Negroes. One possibility could be a 


campaign focusing on the decline 


in welfare expenditure in the US, 


compared with the astronomical cost of the war in Vietnam. This 
article by two other CNVA workers, Donald Newton and Paul Salstrom, 


discusses the Mississippi situation. 


With one-third of the (statistical) poor 
in the US, the South receives only one- 
tenth of the federal poverty programme’s 
expenditures. This imbalance has ap- 
parently been a major factor contribut- 
ing to the soaring tension within the 
Negro ghettoes of New York, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and Washington, for it 
is to those ghettoes that the unemployed 
Southern rural Negroes have fled in 
search of non-existent jobs. he . 
The situation in the Delta of Mississippi 
was summed up by the National Guar- 
dian of March 26, 1966: 
“Sunflower County is a typical Delta 
cotton producing area where the land- 
scape is dotted with the abandoned 
homes of Negroes and terror has been 
the tool of white dominance . . . The 
county’s Chief of Police, Bryce Alex- 
ander, testified, in a deposition taken 
when the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party (MFDP) instituted its 
challenge to the seating of Mississippi 
congressmen, that he had broken up 
voter registration meetings and ar- 
rested civil rights workers for distri- 
buting leaflets. Alexander was recently 
appointed head of the county’s anti- 
poverty programme, which operates 
on a federal grant from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity.” 
The Greenville air force base, since it 
was standing idle, was the scene of a 
“live-in” undertaken in January by 
dozens of Negro refugee families. The 
live-in ended with forcible eviction by 
air force police. 


The conditions which gave rise to the 
Greenville live-in still exist, and they 
are getting worse. The cotton subsidy 
(the federal government’s price support 
for cotton) has been cut back by one- 
third this year. Mechanisation is decreas- 
ing the number of jobs, especially on 
the larger plantations. Often the cotton 
subsidy has helped farm owners to buy 
weed killers and mechanised cotton pick- 
ers. The effect has been the creation of 
a great many refugees in the Delta 
area - people with no jobs and therefore 
no homes, since they are kicked off the 
larger plantations when there’s no longer 
work for them. 

The Delta ministry, a group of seventeen 
ministers working on civil rights prob- 
lems in Mississippi, estimates that this 
year 75,000 people, including women and 
children, will be jobless and homeless 
in the state. In fact, 64% of the total 
cotton labour force in Mississippi will 
have no work at all this year. (As a 
rule, nobody has cotton work from 
November to March, and subsistence is 
for the most part on welfare money and 
on loans from employers, the latter be- 
ing the traditional means of keeping 
the Negroes in slave-like economic sub- 
jection.) 

In 1960 the census found that 64,000 
people worked in the Delta area. This 
year about 26,000 will be needed. 
While Congressmen and Senators visit 
the refugees detained in the “free” 
enclaves of South Vietnam, this growing 
refugee situation in the US itself is 


white man (kept secret for four years) 
brought criticism from both sides of 
the racial fence, but particularly from 
her own people who were becoming 
suspicious that Lena Horne was attempt- 
ing to disown, her colour. And yet she 
was mot ashamed of her colour, as is 
proved by an incident early in her 
career, when, not having yet created 
a public image, she turned down the 
suggestion of a theatre manager that she 
“pass” as Latin American. 


She herself explains her reluctance to 
take a stand differently - having ex- 
perienced, in fact, so little of the Negro 
portion of insult and humiliation, she 
felt it would be hypocritical of her to be 
a spokesman for those who had. An- 
other reason was perhaps, her over- 
whelming need for security, which le 
gacy of her girlhood may have bred 
in her a fear of too close an identi- 
fication with misery. In Lady Sings The 
Blues, Billie Holliday tells how, after 
she had been in prison on a narcotics 
charge, Lena Horne publicly cut her. 


That she waited until 1963 to declare 


being ignored. There are hundreds of 
Southern Negroes living in tent cities 
in Mississippi and Alabama. The white 
Southerners enjoying the discomfiture 
of Northern city-dwellers faced with 
desperate immigrants from the South, 
believe that the “ final solution” to the 
civil rights problem in the South is for 
the unemployed, un-educated, disfran- 
chised Negro to go away. 
s s 


The long-range hope of civil rights work- 
ers is to prevent the futile emigration 
of Negroes to Watts and Harlem. But 
this depends upon the creation of a new 
economic base which can provide jobs. 
A one-crop cotton economy, with its 
overproduction and politically-controlled 
price supports, cannot be counted on as 
an economic base. Economic diversifica- 
tion is the hope of every underdevel- 
oped country, but the Deep South is an 
underdeveloped country that doesn’t yet 
know that it is. 

The Delta ministry has plans to develop 
a pilot programme for 60 to 100 families 
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her allegiance, when the civil rights 
movement was at full flood, should not, I 
think, be construed as opportunism. 
Lena Horne was at last drawn into the 
movement by Dick Gregory and James 
Baldwin, who helped her to a position 
which supported both a committed at- 
titude and a recognisable persona. With 
them she attended Bobby Kennedy’s 
meeting of Negro personalities, when he 
made his famous (and misfiring) state- 
ment that in forty years there would 
be a Negro president. Having made her 
decision, Lena then looked about for pro- 
test songs which were both true to her- 
self and true to the movement. One of 
these, Now, was banned on all networks. 
Her singing is an aspect of Lena Horne’s 
life hardly touched upon in this book. 
Throughout, it is treated more as a kind 
of job than a vocation. And yet, in a 
less self-conscious age, her voice alone 
would have been sufficient contribution 
to any cause. Perhaps Lena Horne may 
yet be remembered as she herself would 
wish - as “a private person who happens 
to sing - a singer who happens to be 
Negro.” 


on 400 acres which it has just purchased 
near Greenville, Mississippi. By combin- 
ing the farming of vegetables and fruit 
with small co-operative industries, it is 
hoped that these families can create for 
themselves an alternative to emigration. 
The greatest obstacle, of course, is lack 
of money. The financing of the civil 
rights programme in the South comes 
from: two sources: private contributions, 
mostly from Northern liberals, and 
federal funds. Since SNCC and Martin 
Luther King have come out unequivo- 
cally against the war in Vietnam, and 
since the civil rights movement no long- 
er is reported as extensively in the 
mass media, the private contributions 
have been drying up. And in the Delta, 
only two programmes receive War on 
Poverty money. 

The Delta ministry has requested Office 
of Economic Opportunity money for the 
building of houses on the 400 acres. But 
there is only moderate hope that the 
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The bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong 
was reportedly one of the points of no 
return on which the late Adlai Steven- 
son was prepared to offer his resignation 
from his ambassadorial post at the UN, 
had he lived to witness this most recent 
escalation in barbarity. It was, at the 
same time, the “unthinkable” act 
which delegates here have for months 
been giving a lot of thought to, seeing 
it in advance as a new high in arro- 
gance. 

And yet, now that it has happened, the 
likelihood that this organisation as such 
will do anything to register its outrage, 
anything to condemn the United States 
on one of the world's most familiar 
stages, the Security Council, is very thin 
indeed. ; ; 
The Eastern European states, including 
the Soviet Union, while not yet spelling 
everything out, give the impression that 
in their opinion this kind of move would 
not only lack the votes to win but would 
be giving the Council a hand in a matter 
that both Hanoi and Peking believe 
belongs not to the UN but to a recon- 
vened Geneva conference. The non- 
aligned states would give strong but not 
necessarily broad support. And as for 
Latin America and Western Europe, 
there would be real reluctance to act, 
however much their own governments 
might inwardly oppose present US ac- 
tion. 

Behind these reactions and potential re 
actions is, in some instances, not only 
fear of US reprisal (in economic terms, 
including arms agreements) but the same 
half-tradition-half-rationalisation that in- 
hibits one member of a club from tak- 
ing action against another (especially if 
the target has prestige or power, or 


). 

Yet there is little doubt but that some 
kind of declaration of dissent . even if 
(as expected) it failed to win the neces- 
sary nine votes or was vetoed - would 
help rejuvenate a somewhat flabby UN 
image; the UN, through its highest or- 
gan, would have made an effort to deter 
a member state from embarking upon 
further ventures of incalculable danger. 
If it were a matter of displacing the 
Geneva formula in the process, the price 
would be too high - even for a re-invigor- 
ated UN. But it need not be; it could 
on the contrary be a move on the part of 
one or more member states against a 
fellow member whose actions had tram- 
pled on some of the most fundamental 
laws of behaviour. And since the charges 
brought would completely parallel those 
that both Hanoi and Peking have been 
levelling against the United States for 
months, it is not too likely that there 
would be any real opposition from either 
of the Asian capitals. 
It_is of course the absence from the 
UN of all the parties concerned in the 
Vietnam war - except the United States - 
that justifies bypassing the UN as a 
channel for serious, long-term official 
eace talks. But the Hanoi-Haiphong 
ombings have posed a new and horren- 
dous question: how to get the United 
States to halt what looks very much 
like a rehearsal for action against China, 
which in turn would probably become 
what Senator Fulbright calls “the ulti- 
mate war”? The United Nations, with or 
without China on its roll, cannot shrug 
this off, even though Geneva remains 
the proper forum for the final solution. 
Nor can anyone justly charge that by 
pressing this question the role of the 
Geneva conference is automatically 
downgraded by a sudden invasion of the 
Security Council. The United States in- 
vaded the Council last February when 
she forced her own questionable peace 
seeking measure onto the Council’s 
agenda. And the Council remains 
“seized of the issue” - although with 
this misnamed effort, fortunately, the 
seizure has taken the form of total 
paralysis. 

Those delegates who have been saying 
that only the American people can 
muster the pressure to change the 
course of the war may be right; except 
for Hawaii, voting stops at the water’s 
edge. But it is no less true that a 
precise, well publicised criticism of the 
present escalation - abortive or success- 
ful but undertaken by the Security 


BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


The bombing of Hanoi 


Council - might serve to alert a lot of 
Otherwise apathetic Americans to the 
enormous need for putting pressure on 
the President, who does react sharply 
to the threat of a loss in popular follow- 
ing, if to nothing else. 

It would, admittedly, take a small mira- 
cle to give this formula a test. But if it 
worked it would presumably have some 
effect on that ‘disturbing pattern of 
connections ” between a potentially good 
chance for negotiations, on the one hand, 
and an immediate (US) escalation on the 
other, a phenomenon that has been 
beautifully documented in a new 99- 
page book called The Politics of Escala- 
tion and assembled by a group of schol. 
ars at the University of California at 
Berkeley and Washington University in 
St Louis. 

The Hanoi-Haiphong bombings, coming 
only a few days after a Rumanian-US 
exchange had indicated that with only 
a halt of the bombing of the North a 
start on negotiations might be feasible, 
follow the suggested “pattern.” Wash- 
ington, in a questionable statement, de- 
nied that Hanoi’s position had changed 
at all and then bombed the oil tanks. 
Britain, as co-chairman of the 1954 
Geneva Conference had thereby a kind 
of double reason for disassociating her- 
self from the Hanoi-Haiphong bombings. 
But since Wilson at the same time made 
it clear that he was not relinquishing 
over-all support of the United States 
effort to “assist the millions of South 


Vietnamese who have no wish to live 
under Communist domination,” it should 
be of more than passing interest to 
discover what pressure he is under, 
within the next few weeks, to transfer 
some of his now unneeded Malaysian 
forces to the Vietnam theatre. The vir- 
tual end of the Indonesian ‘“ confronta- 
tion” has wiped out potential British 
dependence on US help in that area 
and thereby reduced any British obli- 
gation to help the Americans in Viet- 
nam. But the rumour is that President 
Johnson is in no mood to let this 
well-trained army-of-the-now-unemployed 
slip quietly back to peace-time England. 
Hopefully it will not go to Saigon. 
But meantime, on June 23, two other 
Commonwealth subjects did take off for 
that very place, yet on a different kind 
of errand. Onetime UN Ambassadors 
Gunewardene and Malalasekera of Cey- 
lon, both distinguished Buddhists, left 
for Vietnam to look into the present 
treatment of the Buddhists. 

Their initiative was taken partly for 
want of a broader, corporate move at the 
UN, such as was made in 1963 when the 
General Assembly dispatched a 7-man 
fact-finding mission for roughly the same 
purpose. Most of the delegates canvassed 
a few days ago seemed to feel that the 
Assembly, the only organ that could 
authorise such a journey, was not 
likely to do so this autumn, maybe 
partly because the issues weren’t so 
clear as they were in 1963 when a small 


Catholic minority shielding the powerful 
Diem-Nhu combine, was pitted against 
a large underprivileged Buddhist major- 
ity. 

U Thant, himself a Buddhist, while re- 
portedly much concerned over today’s 
repressions against the Buddhists, is 
hesitant about taking any initiative on 
this score, largely because he feels that 
he would be charged with hovering over 
the Buddhist problem simply because of 
his own identification with that faith. 
Tronically, a planning group that closed 
up shop only a few days ago had con- 
cerned itself with arrangements for a 
1968 UN conference on human rights - 
yet neither formally nor informally did 
it even take note of the immediate and 
gross violation of those same rights in 
Vietnam. 

Unhappily, this little oversight epitom- 
ises much of the surface ‘“ busyness ” 
here. Instead of speaking out officially 
on the ugly issues - like the war in Viet- 
nam - the UN seems quite content to 
get itself engrossed in over-talking cer- 
tain other items that are of really 
very little importance (such as proce- 
dures and diplomatic niceties) but that 
serve to perpetuate the notion that some- 
how in dialogue there is sure to be 
democracy. The old saw about its being 
better to talk than fight has begun to 
lose its meaning. Now the two things 
go on simultaneously and with very 
nae influence of the one upon the 
other. 


Raymond Challinor 


WORKERS INTO SLAVES 


William Morris, in a distinctive contri- 
bution to libertarian thought, showed 
that work was important for human de- 
velopment. Without it, human dignity 
and understanding, the essential charac- 
teristics of civilisation, could not exist. 
But he also showed that, besides being 
a liberating force, work could easily 
be an oppressive one, too. In modern 
society man became chained to a 
machine. His toil degenerated into sense. 
less and meaningless drudgery. Instead 
of working to live, he lived to work. * 
This ‘acute problem, a result of produc- 
tion being geared to profit rather than 
human needs, will be aggravated if the 
government’s early-warning bill becomes 
law. It would empower courts to fine 
or imprison workers who ceased work. 
Throughout history, workers have seen 
the right to withdraw their labour as 
a basic freedom. It is the one thing 
that differentiates workers from slaves. 
Whenever they think their job is too 
hard, too poorly paid or too dangerous, 
then they are at liberty to down tools. 
Slaves are whipped to continue. 

In almost every age, employers have 
sought to limit and circumscribe the 
right to strike. To the extent they suc- 
ceed, they are able to increase oppres- 
sion and exploitation. It dips the balance 
of power in their favour. For the same 
reason, all such moves encounter stiff 
opposition. In the 1840s, for instance, 
when a measure quite similar to the 
early-warning system was_ proposed, 
trade unions reacted energetically. Par- 
liament was inundated with petitions 
from more than two million people. The 
outside pressure assisted Thomas Dun. 
combe ‘and other Radical MPs to get the 
bil] defeated. 

This incident helps to illustrate an im- 
portant truth: the vitality of a country 
stems from its protest movements. In- 
deed, probably the best litmus test by 
which to judge whether a society is 
healthy or not is to examine its treat- 
ment of people who protest about the 
most fundamental things in their lives - 
their wages and conditions. Where men, 
striving to improve their lot, are im- 
prisoned, there you have a sick society. 
Hitlerite Germany and Stalinist Russia 
testify to this fact. 

Fascism and Stalinism were generally 


regarded as dictatorships of the right 
and left respectively. Now Mr Wilson 
is in danger of creating a totalitarianism 
of the moderates. This is not because 
he is a particularly vicious man. On the 
contrary, evidence seems to point to 
him being good-natured. But the logic 
of events, the self-imposed limits of 
working within capitalism irresistibly 
push him to take more and more meas- 
ures restricting freedom. 

Mr Wilson’s predicament arises, in es- 
sence, from the whole fabric of his 
policy being based on the central aim 
of preserving the profit-making system. 
He must necessarily strive to curb wage 
increases. He would like to achieve this 
end by persuasion - that is why he has 
his incomes policy - but it is provin 
impossible. In an economy where 1% 
of the population owns 42% of the 
wealth, it will take more than his per- 
suasive oratory to restrain the less well. 
off, especially when they do not see 
the same restraints applied to the rich. 
Last year, the first year the incomes 
policy operated, the Financial Times in- 
dex shows that dividends rose 12.8%. In 
contrast, the International Labour Or- 
ganisation recently reported that in only 
four countries - Hungary, Iceland, South 
Korea and Britain - did workers’ real 
wages, i.e. the actual purchasing power, 
decline in 1965. Facts such as these, 
showing growing inequality in a society 
already bedevilled by great inequality, 
are sure to stimulate opposition, and 
Mr Wilson, unable to counter it effec- 
tively with arguments, will be compelled 
to rely increasingly on witch-hunts, 
police spying, and threats of imprison- 
ment. 

Proponents of the early-warning legisla- 
tion try to conceal its anti-working class 
intent. George Brown emphasises that 
its punitive clauses will apply to em- 
ployers as well as employees. But this 
fairness is nominal, not real. It does 
not take into account the immeasurable 
advantage accruing to owners of wealth. 
They can easily afford to use the best 
legal brains; the ordinary worker can- 
not. In the remote possibility of them 
being fined, they would simply pay the 
fine. A militant, on the other hand, 
would find a £500 fine a tremendous 
burden and may end up in prison be- 


cause of default in paying. 

In addition, there is the prime objection 
to legal jurisdiction in industrial mat- 
ters. The courts are bastions of privi- 
lege, with a built-in anti-working-class 
bias. Judges, on their £11,000 a year, 
are an integral part of the upper strata; 
in aspirations and outlook they are hos- 
tile to the ordinary people. 

When the Sunday Times (August 18, 
1963) analysed the social background of a 
hundred English High Court judges, it 
discovered that 18 were sons of, or 
closely related to, peers or baronets, 
while a further 17 were “ unequivocably 
upper class,” having been educated at 
the top public schools. Many others had 
fathers who were knights, military of- 
ficers above the rank of major-general, 
or listed in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
Even the Sunday Times drew correct 
conclusions. It openly admitted that “ the 
idea of an absolutely impartial Judge 
is, in fact, a legal fiction.” It went on 
to say, ‘‘ Judges, however well-meaning, 
do not act .. . irrespective of social 
background.” 

The same notion appears to have gained 
common currency among the general 
public. In September 1963, the Gallup 
Poll discovered that less than half those 
interviewed believed the courts dis- 
pensed justice impartially. Reporting 
these findings, the Daily Telegraph 
(October 16, 1963) said that a large 
number of people felt ‘the courts 
favoured the rich and influential.” 

So, when the government seeks to ex- 
tend the powers of judges over such 
a sensitive industrial issue, it is impera- 
tive to take a clear stand. First, the 
measure must be relentlessly opposed 
and stopped from becoming law. Second, 
if we fail in this, its enactments must be 
openly flouted. And, third, we must do 
everything we can to encourage others 
to disregard and disobey it. 

The Labour government must be chal- 
lenged in the same way, and with the 
same spirit; as that which made the 
early pioneers successful. In 1824, Not- 
tingham workers showed their defiance 
of anti-union legislation by adopting the 
motto, “If you will find the gaols, we 
will find the bodies.” 

Raymond Challinor is a lecturer in fur- 
ther education in Lancashire. 
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WORLD NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


VIETNAM 

North Vietnam has threatened to try 
captured American airmen as “war 
criminals,” under a Vietnamese law of 
1953. They could not benefit from in- 
ternational prisoner of war conventions. 
- Daily Telegraph. 


Chen Yi, Chinese Foreign Minister, has 
accused Russia of collusion with the 
United States in the bombing of Hanoi 
and Haiphong. - Guardian. 


UNITED STATES 

More than 100 Negroes set out from 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, on Monday, on a 
20-mile march to back a voter registra- 
tion drive. Their objective was an area 
where the Ku Klux Klan is said to be 
active. Forty police and deputies - with 
dogs - escorted them. - Daily Express. 


Two Ku Klux Klan men, found guilty of 
conspiring to violate the civil rights of 
Negroes, have been given maximum 
jail terms of ten years. They were said 
by federal agents to have been identi- 
fied by a fellow Klansman as the men 
who shot and killed Lemuel Penn, a 
Negro school teacher, in July, 1964, They 
were acquitted of murder charges by a 
Georgia state court in September, 1964. 
- Observer. 


On July 21, there will be a demonstration 
at the Groton, Connecticut, shipyard 
where the final Polaris submarine, Will 
Rogers, is due to be christened by Mrs 
Hubert Humphrey. 

Six people in Hyannis, Massachusetts, 
started an indefinite fast on July 2, 
because of the escalation of the bombing 
in Vietnam. 

David O’Brien, who burned his draft 
card in a Boston demonstration on March 
31, was sentenced on July 1 to an in- 
definite prison term of up to six years, 
under the Youth Act. Release may occur 
whenever the US Youth Parole Board is 
convinced that he has been “ rehabili- 
tated.” The judge stated that David 
O’Brien had acted ‘under continuous 
defiance of law” and that “we must 
have government by law and not indi- 
vidual will.” He also claimed that he 
was not asking him to change his prin- 
ciples. The court was picketed by mem- 
bers of Boston Committee for Non- 
Violent Action. 


RUSSIA 

In a poem entitled ‘Letter to John 
Steinbeck,” Yevgeny Yevtushenko has 
asked the American novelist to raise 
his voice in protest against the war in 
Vietnam. - New York Times. 


. 
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GERMANY 
The entrance doors at the offices of a 
Jewish community centre in Berlin 
were set on fire at noon on Thursday 
while a service was being conducted in 
the synagogue below. The night before, 
antisemitic slogans were smeared in 
different parts of the city. In the French 
sector a swastika and the word “Jews” 
were discovered on a pavement. - The 
Times. 


PORTUGAL 

Amnesty International is trying to send 
an observer to the trial in Mozambique 
soon of nine writers, poets, and intellec- 
tuals charged with endangering the 
security of the Portuguese state. It con- 
siders the hearing an important one be- 
cause the men are being tried a second 
time, the first court having acquitted 
them. . The Times. 


Forty-nine Jehovah's Witnesses were 
sentenced to prison or fined on July 9 
for ‘offences against state security,” 
including inciting young men against 
military service. They lost their “ politi- 
cal rights" for four years; ten had their 
sentences suspended for four years. 


JULY 4 

In Hanover, West Germany, 15 people 
fasted for from two to five days, between 
June 30 and July 4, for peace in Viet- 
nam. The fasters were editors and read- 
ers of the paper Direkte Aktion, which 
stands for anarchism and non-violence; 
they collected money for aid to Vietnam. 
Among their slogans were “Instead of 
bombs - rice” and “We stand against 
the terror of the Viet Cong.” 


In Copenhagen, Igal Roodenko, vice- 
chairman of the US War Resisters’ 
League, held a one-man picket outside 
the American Embassy, with a banner 
reading, ‘My government’s war on Viet- 
nam makes me ashamed to be an 
American.” He was arrested, but later 
released with apologies. 


THE HAGUE 

The International Court of Justice will 
deliver on July 18 its judgment on the 
case in which Ethiopia and Liberia ac 
cuse South Africa of violating its 
League of Nations mandate over South- 
West Africa by introducing apartheid 
and failing to promote the interests of 
the inhabitants. - The Times. 


FRANCE 

At the end of June a conscientious ob- 
jector, Denis Langlois, was released from 
solitary confinement; the is still in 
prison. 

WORLD WAR II 

A newly released East German document 
quotes a probable figure of 25,000 dead 
and _ 35,000 missing in the 1945 bombing 
of Dresden, states David Irving, author 
of The Destruction of Dresden, in the 
Sunday Telegraph (July 10). Estimates 
of the dead had previously ranged from 
35,000 to 200,000. 


Thirty-seven 
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arrests on 


Independence Day 


Bill Wingell writes: On July 4, the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action’s demon- 
stration at Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia began as a contribution to the 
worldwide protests taking place against 
the US military policy in Vietnam. 
But with the arrest of 37 participants 
for trying to hand out leaflets on the 
sidewalk, the witness ended up virtually 
a defence of the principles affirmed at 
the site almost 200 years ago. 

The arrests took place as Under Secre- 
tary of State George W. Ball was speak- 
ing of “‘the liberty and equality that 
we endorse as a nation,” during the 
city’s official ceremonies in a courtyard 
on the other side of the independence 
monument. They occurred less than a 
dozen steps from Congress Hall, where 
in 1791 Congress added to the Consti- 
tution the Bill of Rights and _ thus 
guaranteed to all Americans the right 
of free expression. 

Later, thirty-one people were convicted 
on charges of disorderly conduct; five 
who refused to pay fines were jailed. 
The activity started with some 500 
people from cities across the East Coast, 
principally New York and Philadelphia, 
forming a demonstration on a mall 
across the street from the main hall. 
It was called, according to CNVA, to 
“reaffirm the ideals of the American 
revolution” and to urge the Johnson 
administration to end the war in Viet- 
nam. 

When Robert Brand, a University of 
Pennsylvania student, crossed the street 
to hand out leaflets in front of Indepen- 
dence Hall, he was told by police to 
return to the demonstration. He refused 
and was arrested and charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and breach of the 
peace. 

On hearing of Brand's arrest, other par 
ticipants began crossing over to take up 
where he had left off. They too were 


arrested. 
The scene was entirely orderly and 
no crowds gathered until the police be- 
gan arresting the pacifists. Even then, 
there were no apparent disturbances. 
Many of those arrested complained that 
the police action was a violation of their 
civil liberties. Patricia Powers, 26, said: 
“We are trying to get people to think 
about the issue of Vietnam. We can’t 
do that if we are not free to discuss 
it with them.” 
In the hearing the next morning, police 
maintained that the presence of the 
pacifists had created a disturbance and 
thus they were guilty of disorderly con- 
duct. They admitted, however, that none 
of the demonstrators had responded to 
any provocation in a “ disorderly ’’ man- 
ner. 
The magistrate threw out the charges of 
resisting arrest and breach of the peace 
but fined each of the 31 demonstrators 
$10 plus $2.50 court costs. Five indi- 
viduals refused to pay the fines and 
were committed to five days in jail. 
On the following day, Philadelphia 
CNVA began daily vigils outside the 
city jail in support of the five imprisoned 
demonstrators. The American Civil 
Liberties Union announced it would as- 
sist in appeals. At the trial itself, ACLU 
had been instrumental in the appearance 
of nine attorneys for the defence. 
At the demonstration, two veterans 
publicly burned armed forces discharge 
and commission papers as a protest 
against the war. They were Robin 
Palmer and Gilbert Friedman, both of 
New York City. Condemning the US 
action in Vietnam as “sheer, unadul- 
terated imperialism,” Palmer asserted: 
“Our reasons for revolting against the 
English in 1776 look flimsy indeed 
against the reasons for the Vietnamese 
revolt against us.” 
Photo: Bill Wingell. 


Marchers reach 


Gerard Daechsel reports: Last weekend 
the five people marching from London 
to Paris in a demonstration against nu- 
clear testing were joined by several 
French supporters. They intend to end 
the march in Paris this Thursday, Bas- 
tille Day. 

In Louviers, where the marchers stopped 
for a day last Thursday, they were given 
a warm civic reception. They had been 
officially received by the mayors of four 
other towns, but the reception § at 
Louviers went beyond the usual expres- 
sions of peace sentiment. At a welcom- 
ing dinner, Dr Ernest Martin, the town’s 
young and imaginative mayor, con- 
demned the folly of France investing 
in a dangerous “deterrent,” which he 
blamed on the “ Gaullist dictatorship.” 
The town council has proposed to the 
government that the money spent on 
nuclear arms should be spent on hous- 
ing: in Louviers, there is a waiting list 
of 900 housing applications, out of a 
population of 5,900 families. 

Dr Martin, who is not a member of any 
party, was elected 15 months ago as 
leader of a union of the left, which has 
a majority of one on the council. Since 
then the council has paid the town’s 
theatre to make it entry-fee; raised ex- 
penditure on education by 60%; built 
the town’s first swimming-pool; enlarged 
the library and opened it in the even- 
ings; and replaced “ all the old stuff only 
interesting to experts” in the museum 
with exhibitions of ‘more immediate 
interest.” In the autumn, it will co- 
operate with the Mouvement Contre 
l’Armement Atomique to organise three 
meetings on atomic energy. In April the 
MCAA, whose actionist in Louviers is 
a non-violent anarchist, Claude Des- 
noyers, organised a 22-kilometre march 
in which 400 people took part. 

Replying to Dr Martin, Sue Abrahams, 
the London-Paris organiser, stressed the 
folly of all bombs, regardless of origin. 
At Vernon, the next day, the socialist 
mayor and his deputy did not even send 
a greeting, and an hour’s sit-in took place 
on the city hall steps. Vernon depends 
for much of its livelihood on the ballistic 
research laboratory nearby, where re- 
search is carried on for France's second 
generation of atomic weapons. 

So far passers-by and motorists have 


Paris on July 14 


shown enthusiasm or amusement; the 
march has been accompanied by plain- 
clothes police, who have tried to get 
information about the participants. 

At the weekend, conscientious objectors 
doing alternative service at Noisy-le- 
Grand, Paris’s eastern slum, were plan- 
ning to join the march 


Anti-bomb candidate 


A pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Nevers, René Cruse, has announced that 
he will be an anti-bomb candidate in the 
legislative elections. in November, Le 
Monde reported on July 2. He belongs to 
no political party, and opposition to the 
atomic force will be his sole reason for 
standing. He hopes that similar candi- 
dates will stand in each constituency. 


Protest meeting 


At a Paris meeting on June 23, 2,000 
people expressed “ enormous approval” 
for the speeches of biologist Jean Ros- 
tand and MCAA president Claude 
Bourdet; but when they applauded 
Francois Mitterand, de Gaulle’s presiden- 
tial opponent, a group of young anar- 
chists started chanting in protest against 
Mitterand’s support for NATO. Finally, 
they were given three minutes in which 
to put their case; a young man pleaded 
that the whole military be resisted, since 
it was the reason for the existence of 
the atomic bomb. The audience showed 
considerable sympathy. 


More tests 


France will hold one more nuclear test 
in July, two in August, and in Septem- 
ber two tests of ‘“‘doped” bombs of 100 
to 200 kilotons. The first test on July 2 
was of several] dozen kilotons. According 
to present plans, a hydrogen bomb will 
be tested in the second series two years 
from now. The atomic test site at Reg- 
gane, Sahara, will be dismantled in the 
autumn, under an agreement with Al 


geria. 

Peru, Chile, Columbia, Denmark, Yugo- 

slavia, Great Britain, Japan, Nether- 

lands, Italy, South Korea, India and 

Nee Zealand have protested against the. 
S. 
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“Schweyk” performed in East 
Berlin is one thing, says Albert 
Hunt; in Nottingham it is some- 
thing quite different. In 1961 an 
elderly East Berlin couple is escort- 
ed from the barbed wire barrier 
after attempting to cross into West 
Berlin. 


Albert Hunt 


MUSEUM 
PIECES 


Tango, by the Polish playwright Mrozek, 
is one of four new European plays to be 
presented at the Aldwych this summer. 
People who know a lot about modern 
Polish theatre tell me that it is a political 
play. In the first act, a young man, 
Arthur, who'd like to live a respectable, 
well-ordered life, rebels against the dis- 
ordered bohemianism of his older rela- 
tives; in the second act, with the help 
of Uncle Eugene, he tries to impose 
order at gun-point, forcing his family to 
dress formally and give their blessing 
to his wedding; by the third act, he has 
drunkenly recognised the futility of his 
revolution, too. 

Real power is seized bv Eddie, the 
mother’s servant-lover, who kills Arthur 
and takes over the family. The play ends 
with Eddie dancing a tango with Eugene 
- the well-meaning bourgeoisie has paved 
the way for fascism. In this final act 
an attempt is made to open up ‘historical 
perspectives. The personal rebellions - 
bohemian and anti-bohemian - are shown 
to be marginal when set against the 
image of a real power struggle. 


Very little political meaning comes 
through the Aldwych production. What 
we’re given is a zany comedy about a 
family of eccentrics. This is brightened 
up with splashes of the theatre of the 
absurd, and weighed down by the pon- 
derousness that seems to afflict British 
theatre whenever “serious ideas” are 
in question. 


The early scenes are very funny. An 
old woman wears pinstripes; an old man 
wears a black formal coat over khaki 
shorts; a man in dirty pyjamas fakes a 
happening; throughout this part of the 
play the verbose harangues of both 
Arthur and family are undercut by the 
ridiculousness of what we see. So during 
a love scene in which going to bed is 
equated with high political principle, 
the girl wears a black bowler hat, and 
the posturing becomes absurd. 


But as the play goes on, the words take 
over. It becomes unclear whether we're 
supposed to take the polemic seriously, 
or whether, as I suspect, there’s a whole 
dimension of visual meaning absent from 
this production. 


Only in the last image of the tango do 
the sinister, funny and meaningful fuse 
together. And even here, the political 
statement is very crude. What we're 
ostensibly presented with is an image of 
fascism taking over the bourgeoisie. 
But this is no more than a political 
cliché, The image works in quite a differ. 
ee 
6 t renounce war and | will never 5 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


ent way, communicating a disturbing, ill- 
defined sense of the power of evil. It 
reminded me of those last shadowy 
sequences of Joseph Losey’s film The 
Servant, when any sense of precise social 
relationships was replaced by a series 
of vaguely disturbing images. 

Watching Tango, I couldn’t feel that the 
events on the stage related to anything 
specific or concrete that is happening 
outside the theatre. When, at the Leeds 
City Varieties, a comedian makes a bad 
joke about Pakistanis (‘‘He’s spending 
a week in Blackpoo} trying to get a tan 
so he can work on the buses in Brad- 
ford”), the joke and the kind of laughter 
it arouses relate to the streets and 
houses outside the theatre. Is the 
laughter friendly and tolerant? Does it 
hide violent feelings? How would the 
Pakistanis you meet in the pub react 
to such a joke? The remark may be 
cheap, but it at least sends you out- 
wards. It’s about real people and real 
feelings. 


Whereas at the Aldwych, Tango seemed 
to me to be about a “ Zeitgeist.” There 
was a vague feeling of “Ideas in the 
Air” and ‘Historical Processes at 
Work.” Whether or not the play per- 
formed in a Polish context would have 
a more precise meaning, I’m not quali- 
fied to say; but its effect at the Aldwych 
only serves to call attention to some- 
thing that’s been happening in British 
theatre in the last few years. 


This might be described in one way as 
an opening-out process. As Benedict 
Nightingale pointed out not long ago 
in the Guardian, it’s now possible to see, 
all over Britain, a much wider selection 
of plays - including works by the writers 
one most admires - Beckett, Brecht, 
Durrenmatt, Frisch, Arden. 


But at the same time, what happens 
very often is that these plays don’t 
change the concept of theatre, but are 
incorporated into the conventional 
framework. To see Schweyk in East Ber- 
lin is one thing: Schweyk’s waiting for 
you with a machine-gun a couple of 
hundred yards from the theatre. But to 
see Schweyk in Nottingham, performed 
however enterprisingly and gaily, is 
something quite different. The connec- 
tion with real events has been broken, 
and you’re left with a series of enter- 
taining episodes from a twenty-year-old 
history. Instead of the theatre being 
taken out to the world of events, as 
Brecht intended, Brecht is simply incor- 
porated into the world of the theatre. 


A similar thing happened when The 
Physicists was produced at Liverpool 
Playhouse. At the end of this play, 
Durrenmatt very deliberately leads out- 
wards. His three main characters, pre- 
tending to be Newton, Einstein and King 
Solomon, step out of the play and tell 
the audience directly about the part 
physicists have played in developing 
the bomb. At Liverpool each character, 


after making his speech, began to walk 
round the stage in a circle. Finally, all 
three were walking round and round. 
In “character” terms, the image was 
effective - here were three men trapped 
by their own decisions. But the image 
prevented us from listening to the facts 
Durrenmatt was asking us to note. It 
became just one more piece of “ good 
theatre.” 


It seems to me that if we're really going 
to learn from these new plays, we need 
a new concept of what theatre is about. 
Instead of asking stylistic questions 
(“What is alienated acting? How are 
we going to handle the songs?”), we 
ought to be asking, ‘“ What are we try- 
ing to say?” Schweyk isn’t a funny 
Play about Prague in the 1940s; it’s 
about what’s happening in Vietnam, or 
anywhere else where an army of occupa. 
tion is involved with local people. Un- 
less we can make audiences see that 
Schweyk is about Vietnam, and about 


it seems 


our own involvement there, 
pretty pointless to put the play on at 
all. 


This is why Mike Kustow’s experience 
with the puppets in Trafalgar Square at 
Easter is so important. For here was a 
theatre which made connections and 
which asserted the theatre's right to be 
involved with events. It was a theatre, 
too, which had been made by a group 
of people sharing common attitudes, and 
working to communicate those attitudes 
urgently to other people. 


It’s this sense of urgency that’s lacking 
in our theatre. Until we discover a 
group - writers, actors, directors - who 
have something that they, as people 
working together, feel they need to say 
to audiences, we shall continue to have 
museum performances. That the museum 
has a wider range of exhibits than it did 
a few years ago is good. But the real 
need, as Kustow has shown us, is to 
break out of the museum. 


Dave Cunliffe 


O COME LOVE 
THESE WARRING ARMIES 


after Allen Ginsberg’s idea 


Come join in the angels’ naked march. 
Each bearing truly special gifts of 
precious fruit, prayer-beads, love-chimes, 
wooden dolls & brightly coloured masks. 


O come love these savage warring armies 
& scatter rose-petals upon their tanks. 


Come carrying giant mandala banners, 

inscribed with messages of universal love. 
Chanting endless mantric poems & softly 

beating drums with gentle mudra fingers clasped. 


O come love these fearful warring armies 
& plant tulips deep inside their guns. 


Come ready armed with flowers, bibles, buddhas 
& protect each other with kindly thoughts. 

Seek out each aggressor to invite him to 

smoke, with you, the magic weed of peace. 


O come love these trembling warring armies 
& drop upon them, tender psychedelic bombs. 


Vietnam protest 


eS 


UNUTED YOUTH 
MARCH 


Sunday, 17 July 


Assemble Speakers Corner 2 pm 


Mass rally with youth speakers from 
young Liberals, YCND, YCL, YS and 
others 


March and join CND rally in Trafalgar 
Square. 


Organised by “Youth for Peace in 
Vietnam,” 36 Smith Square, SW1. 


The Peggy Seeger 
Vietnam Folk Concert 
has in view of the 
latest developments in 
Vietnam been changed 
into a 

PUBLIC MEETING 

in protest against the 
US intensification of the 
war 


Friday, July 15, 8pm 
St Pancras Town Hall 


Speakers so far include: 


Lord Brockway, Konni Zilllacus MP; 
Canon Collins, John Platts-Mills Qc, 
Ernie Roberts, William Warbey. 


There will be folk songs on Vietnam 
Admission 1s 


British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 
374 Grays Inn Road, WC1 (TER 1078) 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.t, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


LONDON YOUNG HUMANISTS, James F. Horn- 
back, leader of St Louis Ethical Society, talks 
on ‘‘ An American Humanist looks at Viet- 
nam." July 17, 7 pm, 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, W8. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE ACT of 1839 discussion 
meeting. Sunday 24 July 3 pm. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Nl. All welcome. 


OMANI REVOLUTION DAY. A programme of 
music, poetry and prose of the Omani People's 
liberation struggle. Sunday 17 July at 2 pm. 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, London 
Wi, (nearest tube Warren Street). Speaker: 
Bob Edwards MP and T. Basheer (Arab 
League). Tickets 2s 6d each from Omani News, 
14-16 Cawcross Street, London EC1. 


James Cameron’s film 


REPORT 
ON THE NORTH 
OF VIETNAM 


40 minutes, sound, 

as shown on BBC’s “ 24 Hours” 
available now on 16 mm film from 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS LTD 


14 Soho Square, London W1 
GERrard 9392 


Conference on 


‘PEACE WITNESS’ 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
will hold its Annual Summer Con- 
ference at Culham College, Abing- 
don, Berkshire from Monday 
August 8 to Saturday August 13, 
1966 

Non-members also welcomed to 
hear — 
Stanley Windass 


Gordon Wilson Vera Brittain 
Sidney Hinkes Robin Anstey 


Chairman: The Rev Francis Noble MA 
Conference fee £10 tncluding booking 
fee of 10s 

Further details from ' 

The Secretary (PN), Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, 
London WC1 


Myrtle Solomon 


International Socialist Journal 


Number 14 now available 

THE US AND VIETNAM 

ARMY AND BUREAUCRACY IN PAKISTAN 
INDONESIA WITHOUT THE PKI 

LABOUR IN CHILE 

THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 

THE ANTI-DEVLIN REPORT 


Paul Mattick 


Hamza Alavi 


Ingrid Palmer 
James Petras 


Allen Young 
Ken Coates 
Documentation 


Send 5s 6d to ISJ, 19 Greenfield Street Dunkirk Nottingham 


Subscriptions 25s for six issues 


a Vietnam 


silent procession 


wc2 


of prayer for peace 
Saturday 16 July 


10.30 am St Dominics Priory, Southampton Road NW5 
Prayer led by The Provincial Rev Fr I. Hislop OP 
12.15 pm Vigil on steps of St Martin’s in the Fields 


1.30 pm St Paul’s Cathedral. Service led by The Rev 
Lord Soper. Address by Rev Canon J. Collins 

3.15 pm Reassemble Friends Meeting House, 

52 St Martin’s Lane, WC2 

4.15 pm Southwark Cathedral. The Bishop of South- 
wark, the Rt Rev Mervyn Stockwood 

Christian Group CND, 38 Sutton Road N10. TUD 0384. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST BARBARISM_ IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, Part 2: the programme of the 
South African revolution. K. A. Jordan, Pan- 
Africanist Congress of South Africa. July 15, 
7.30 pm. Student Movement House, 103 Gower 
Street, WI. 


THURSDAYS. Jazz and beyond at the Duke 
of York, Rathbone Street, near Tottenham 
Court Road station. 8 - 11 pm. 


Personal 


DUPLICATING, photocopying ete. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resist- 
er's International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


PARKERS, BIROS and brown envelopes and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group 
or office use. Get all your supplies from 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 
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TYPING: accounts, manuscripts etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
ae News Fund. Put this number in your 
iary. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. .. Peace! News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday to Friday (and Housmans all 
day Saturday) 

Cross, London Nl. 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


Publications 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. ‘ 


Accomodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 

newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. 

use of pitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians only. 
565. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


15 July, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8 pm. Camden (St Pancras) 
Town Hall. Public meeting in protest against 
the US Intensification of Vietnam war, in place 
of Peggy Seeger concert. See displayed ad for 
details. British Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


LONDON SW5. 8 pm. 22 Nevern Road. Vietnam 
Peace Action meeting, all welcome. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm. c/o Mrs Printy, 9 Earl 
Road, Heaton Moor. Women Against War ‘ At 
Home '"’ to welcome Russian guest Natalya 
Krichigina. 


16 July, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 2.30 pm assemble centre of city, 
for South West Region YCND vigil against war 
in Vietnam, and nuclear weapons. 


BROMLEY TO PENGE, 2 pm Bromley South 
Station for march to Penge. 4 pm Open air 
meeting at Arpley Road, Penge. CND. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Oxon. 3 pm onwards. 
Idlecombe Farm, Turville. Country Fete in 
aid of Vietnam medical aid. See displayed ad- 
vertisement in July 8 issue. 


LONDON. Vietnam silent procession of prayer 
for peace. Christian CND. See displayed ad 
for details. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N4. 2.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. 
Meeting of International Sub-committee of 
C,100, all welcome. ARC 1239. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘The Engineer,” 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp. House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. ‘* Back 
aera Party.’’ Flamenco Twins and Les Bridger. 
PPU, 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Queens Hotel. Women 
Against War meeting. Guest: Natalya Krich- 
igina from Russia, Speakers: Sybil Cookson, 
Mrs Board and Mrs Bryant. Refreshments 5s. 
Tickets from Mrs Mendelson, 9 Milford Garden, 
Offerton, Stockport (STE 1742). 


17 July, Sunday 


LONDON WC1. 8 pm, ‘‘ Lucas Arms,"' 245 
Grays Inn Road (Kings Cross station). Meet- 
ing to organise picket outside Irish Embassy 
in protest against imprisonment of trade 
unionists in Ireland. 


LONDON WC2. 4 pm. Trafalgar Square. Protest 
Rally: ‘' Britain must dissociate completely 
from American policies in Vietnam."' See dis- 
played ad on back page for details. 


19 July, Tuesday 


BROMLEY. 8 pm. 7 Grasmere Road. Terry 
Mandrell: ‘‘ Permanent arms economy."’ CND. 


20 July, Wednesday 


LONDON WC2. 1 - 2 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Lunch 
meeting. Robert Swann (Amnesty International) 
who has just returned from South Africa and 
Rhodesia, wtll speak on Rhodesia. Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


21 July, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Elsie Pancy puts questions to 
pacifists. PPU. 


21-23 July, Thurs-Sat 


HARLOW. 6 pm to 6 pm. Town Centre (Broad- 
walk, Market Place). 48 hour vigil and fast. 
Collection for Freedom from Hunger. YCND. 


22 July, Friday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall Humantst 
Centre, Red Lion Square. Peter Fryer and 
Kerstine Richards on ‘ Free thought and social 
Work.’’ National Secular Society. 


WIMBLEDON. 7.45 pm. Town Hall. Medical 


Aid for Vietnam folk song concert. MacColl, 
Seeger and others, admission 3s 6d. 


22-28 July, Fri-Thurs 


BROMLEY. Astor Cinema, High Street. Leafiet- 
ing at end of each performance of ‘‘ The War 
Game." CND. 


MISSISSIPPI 
REFUGEES 


from page 5 


money will come through. Ironically, 
the major obstacle to the granting of 
War on Poverty funds is that the Ne- 
groes in need of help in the Delta are 
without property. As one anti-poverty 
official in Washington put it, ‘“ We can’t 
give them help unless they own their 
own land.” ; 
Thus Bob Swann and others working 
with him contemplate a new type of 
fund, now in the planning stage, ten- 
tatively to be called the Freedom De- 
velopment Fund. The basic idea is to 
attract investments (as opposed to con- 
tributions) on the strength of the value 
of the land which the invested money 
would buy. It is assumed that cotton 
land will alawys be valuable. The Fund 
would be underwritten for the right of 
investors to remove their money. 
Meanwhile thirty families await develop- 
ments at Mount Beulah, a refugee cen- 
tre; among those who have arrived since 
the live-in are two white sharecropper 
families. A tent city may be necessary 
there soon. Although the Delta ministry 
now has the 400 acres near Greenville, 
it has no money to begin building houses 
or developing gardens there. 

The most alarming aspect of the prob- 
lem is the lack of comprehension on the 
part of poor Negroes that not only is 
there no cotton work for them, but there 
probably will never be. Welfare has 
helped many of them through the win- 
ter, but soon there will be few more wel- 
fare cheques. Operation Help, a federal 
programme, is blocked on the county 
level and little of its help seeps through 
to those it is intended for. 

As a means of dramatising the Negroes’ 
plight, a film is planned, to be called 
Refugees. The film is to begin by de- 
picting the world refugee problem 
through sequences from South Vietnam, 
the Middle East and Africa - then the 
Mississippi Delta. 

Bob Swann considers the greatest imme- 
diate problem, aside from finance, to 
be the decline in energy among the 
movement workers who struggled 
through the Greenville demonstrations 
and are now faced with a flood of re- 
fugees, swamping any facilities they 
might be able to set up. The prospect of 
widespread desperation on the part of 
Negroes in the South, combined with an 
increased influx into the Northern 
ghettoes, is being faced without money, 
without enthusiasm, and without pro- 
grammes for dealing with the economic 
roots of the situation. But the Greenville 
actions have perhaps been an indication 
that the civil rights movement is in 
its own way preparing itself to become 
an economic movement. If so, it can 
hope to once again attract the active 
support of Northerners, both financially 
and legislatively. 
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WRI leaflet banned 
in West Germany 


At the request of the US military 
authorities, the Home Minister of 
Baden-Wurttemberg in West Germany 
has banned the distribution of a War 
Resisters’ International leaflet to US 
troops. 

The leaflet, which calls on American 
servicemen to consider applying for con- 
scientious objector status or even defect- 


Lancaster students 
fined on 


civil rights issue 


Robin Jenkins reports: Last Friday 19 
people, some of them from Lancaster 
University, were fined a total of £76 for 
taking part in a march against the war 
in Vietnam along Morecambe Prome- 
nade on Whit Sunday. Previously, two 
students were fined £9 each for the 
same offence, the extra £5 being for re- 
fusing to give their names, although a 
recent test case has decided that such 
refusal is not an offence. 

Police evidence on the charge of ob- 
struction was_ self-contradictory. The 
town council at Morecambe has consist- 
ently refused to allow any march or 
meeting of a political nature, and the 
case has now become a civil rights issue. 
The local Vietnam march committee has 
applied for permission to march in 
October, when the next university term 
starts, and it is seeking pledges from 
anyone willing to take part, whether or 
not permission is given. 


ing from the forces, was widely distri- 
buted by the Internationale der Kriegs- 
dienstgegner, one of the WRI’s West 
German sections, during demonstrations 
on July 4. Police have questioned the 
chairman of the Baden-Wurttemberg 
IdK, and ordered all leaflets to be sur- 
rendered. 

The WRI has issued a statement expres- 
sing concern at the willingness of 
German civil authorities to curtail the 
liberties of their own people at the 
request of the American military. It is 
possible that a team of people may go 
from Britain to Germany to give out the 
leaflets, as a token of their support for 
the campaign to involve American ser- 
vicemen in an attempt to end the war 
in Vietnam. 


American tourists 


The War Resisters’ International has 
published a leaflet addressed to Ameri- 
can tourists. It welcomes the visitors, 
and asks them to consider America’s 
actions in Vietnam, comparing them to 
those of the Nazis in the Second World 
War or of the Soviet troops in Hungary 
in 1956. The leaflet says that the ‘“ vast 
reservoir of goodwill which your country 
once had in Europe” has been “ greatly 
reduced ” by the US actions in Vietnam: 
“Tt would now be very difficult for your 
President to visit any nation in Western 
Europe without stirring massive pro- 
tests.” 

Copies of the leaflet can be obtained 
from the WRI at 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx (LAB 3977). 


The US people not only have the strength and the will to resist Chinese 
aggression in Vietnam but also have the confidence that China dare not 


come to the aid of the Viet Cong. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Mailbag manufacturing is gradually be- 
ing replaced in the prison system by 
the manufacture on an industrial scale 
of items like nuclear protective cloth- 
ing. - Observer. 


A protest that a colour bar is being 
operated by railwaymen at Euston 
Station has gone to Mr Sidney Greene, 
general secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen. - The Times. 


Evidence reaching the National Com- 
mittee for Commonwealth Immigrants 
suggests strongly that immigration re. 
strictions are not applied to persons 
from the “ old Commonwealth,” the com- 
mittee disclosed at the weekend. - Sun- 
day Times. 


At a meeting of the Medical Association 
for the Prevention of War, Dr Martin 
Bax, secretary of the Association, said 
that a practical way to make war less 
likely was to treat soldiers as abnormal 
people, who needed to be studied and 
helped. Proposing the establishment of a 


research group to do this, he said: “ We 
need to stop treating soldiers and ex- 


soldiers as heroes. Medals should be 
given for cowardice in the field, not 
valour.” - The Times. 


Hemel Hempstead CND have collected 
1,400 signatures on two Saturdays for 
a protest against the bombing of Hanoi 
and Haiphong. The statement urges the 
government to withdraw support from 
American policy in Vietnam and make 
“fresh efforts for peace through the 
United Nations.” 

The British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
is holding a national lobby of Parliament 
on July 27. It is asking its supporters 
to hold demonstrations, write letters and 
organise deputations to MPs. 

The Bishop of Southwark, the Arch- 
deacon of Westminster Abbey, Canon 
Collins of St Paul’s, and Paul Oes- 
treicher, secretary of the international 
department of the British Council of 
Churches, will lead a silent procession 
of prayer for peace in Vietnam through 
London on Saturday. The route will be 
from Kentish Town to Southwark, with 
stops at St Martins-in-the-Field and St 
aul’s. 


Dr Graham in Birmingham 


Gordon Causer writes: The final week 
of Billy Graham’s crusade was relayed 
direct to the Bingley Hall in Birming- 
ham, and a number of supporters of the 
West Midlands Committee of 100 at- 
tended to distribute the Christian Com- 
mittee of 100 leaflet, and sell Peace 
News and the Catholic Worker. The 
response to the leaflet was almost uni- 
versally hostile, though some Christians 
responded with much more charity than 
others. The general attitude seemed to 
be that Dr Graham hadn’t said what we 
alleged he had, that even if he had 
he hadn’t meant to support the Vietnam 
war, and we shouldn't be questioning 
his good work anyway. Only one person 
admitted that Dr Graham’s words im- 
plied support for the war, and that this 
was wrong. 

The wide range of Billy Graham sup- 
porters we met included two pacifists, 
a Calvinist, a non-violent non-voter who 
thought the bomb was God’s judgment on 
men, and one person who regarded the 


Students and staff 
plan shock 


for Wilson 


Students and staff at the University of 
Sussex were planning to wear white 
armbands at a ceremony in Brighton on 
Wednesday, when Harold Wilson and 
Sir Robert Menzies were to receive 
honorary degrees. The armbands were 
seen as a symbol of opposition to British 
support for American actions in Vietnam. 
The call to wear the armbands was is- 
sued by the joint faculty-student com- 
mittee on Vietnam; members of the 
council of the students’ union said they 
would wear armbands, and a number of 
people had said they would demonstrate 
before and after the ceremony. 

The Morning Star reported on Tuesday 
that some Brighton councillors had 
urged the council to cancel its £18,000 
subsidy to the university if the demon- 
stration took place. The council has 
eight members on the university’s gov- 
erning body. 


war against Communism as a holy war. 
The wide range of theological and poli- 
tical views we encountered seemed to 
indicate the essentially vague and sen- 
timental brand of Christianity expounded 
by Dr Graham, which leaves room for 
practically any view. Our most depress- 
ing experience was probably on the 
night on which we went in to watch the 
relay. There were 6,500 people in the 
hall - and 6,497 of them were solidly 
behind Dr Graham. 


Community workshop 
established 
in Notting Hill 


A supplement to the summer issue of 
People and Politics, journal of the Cara- 
van Workshops, announces the setting- 
up of a “ Notting Hill community work. 
shop.” A statement says that poverty in 
Notting Hill “is characterised by a lack 
of educational opportunities, a lack of 
skills by which people can help them- 
selves, indescribable housing conditions, 
the lack of community and cultural faci- 
lities.’” The Workshop is an attempt to 
meet this situation. 

It has already organised a programme of 
legal advice and a “service centre” for 
people faced with rent or welfare prob- 
lems, and proposes to open more such 
centres, and also consumer co-operatives, 
a repair and decorating service, and a 
research programme. It is appealing for 
money towards a budget of £2,500. 

The statement says that the Workshop 
will “look at the extent to which people 
participate in making decisions that 
affect or determine their way of life.” 
Local people ‘are being encouraged to 
participate in the Workshop right from 
the beginning .. . We intend to work 
with the people in Notting Hill and not 
merely for them.” 

The supplement includes a description 
of Notting Hill and a series of quotations 
relating its past to the present day. 
Further information from the Workshop 
ae ee 60 St Ervan’s Road, London 
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